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(9.) 'Ren.' water. He escapes by stealing 
the boat of a peasant who comes 
to catch him. — Cf. xxv, 157 ss. 
River overflows. 

(10.) " xiv, 1 ss. The fox and the cat 
hunt together. They find a jug of 
milk in a chest. The fox holds 
up the cover. The cat drinks 
the milk and when satisfied 
upsets it. The fox lets the 
cover fall on the cat and cuts off 
his tail. 

(11.) " xviii. The wolf, caught in a pit, 
pulls in the priest and escapes. 

(12.) " xix. The wolf examines the 
mare's hoof for a thorn and is 
kicked over. TEsop : "Asinus et 
Lupus." 

(13.) " xx. Two rams caught by the 
wolf ask him first to settle their 
dispute. They run a race, start- 
ing on opposite sides of the wolf, 
and strike him with their horns, 
breaking his ribs. 

(14.) " xxiv. The creation of animals. 
Adam brings useful animals out 
of the sea by striking it with a 
rod ; Eve, the wild beasts, 
which devour those of Adam. 
The wolf is given as uncle of the 
fox. 
(15.) " xxv, 17 ss. The fox sees the 
heron fishing in a stream, he 
floats down among reeds which 
he throws into the water, and 
catches the heron. 
Of these episodes the eighth and ninth ap- 
pear to have a closeness to nature which might 
aid in their transmission to foreign lands. The 
others bear more plainly the marks of 
personal invention or of didactic tradition, 
and may not have penetrated to the lowest 
layer of the social structure, whose favor 
seems necessary to the preservation of the 
motherwit of mankind. 

Not until after concluding this paper as 
above presented, did I chance to consult Col. 
Jones' collection of negro stories, 4 which rep- 

4 ' Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast,' by Chakles C. 
Jones, Jr., LL. D. Boston, 1888. 



resents the versions prevalent on the coast, 
' Uncle Remus ' drawing mainly from the in- 
terior. The adventures related fall in every 
respect far short of those given in ' Uncle 
Remus,' being less thoroughly assimilated to 
the locality and lacking all the requisites of 
style. In their imperfect, monosyllabic Eng- 
lish they reveal a much more primitive state of 
society— one but little removed from that of 
barbarism. Many of the stories are counter- 
parts of those cited above. They differ in the 
main from the narrative of ' Uncle Remus ' in 
substituting the wolf for the fox as the rabbit's 
chief victim, or rather, should the view of the 
Gallo-Flemish origin obtain, in retaining the 
wolf in the part he plays in the ' Renard.' 
The only story of especial import is a version 
of the stealing of the butter (pp. 53-57), given 
above (No. 3 of the second series). In the 
Lorraine story of Cosquin, the fox, summon- 
ed by the angetus to be a god-father, tells the 
wolf that the first child is named " Beginning," 
the second "Half" and the third "J'a-veu- 
s'cu." In the Georgia coast it is a rabbit and 
wolf who work together. The rabbit pretends 
he is a preacher and is called to baptize a 
child whose name he gives on his return as 
" Fus Beginnin." The second child he calls 
"Half-way," and the third " Scrapin er de 
bottom." The story ends there as in the 
Lorraine version. The inference of a direct 
connection between the two is unavoidable. 5 

F. M. Warren. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



A PHONETIC PROBLEM. 
Ch=Tsh. 

Many students of phonetics are puzzled to 
recognise in the sound of ch [church] a com- 
bination of the elements t sh. The action of 
the tongue in pronouncing chU- or -tirch seems 
as simple as in pronouncing tU- or -urt, and the 
sound of ch is therefore supposed to be a 

5. A fable in Col. Jones' collection (pp. 66-68) has a 
strong resemblance to the j^sopic "Senex et Mors " (La 
Fontaine : Book i, Fable 15). An old slave prays that 
Death may come to carry offhis owners and overseer. The 
master disguises himself as Death and tells the slave he has 
come for him, which trick puts a stop to the latter's 
petitions. — Certain stories of ' Uncle Remus' appear to be 
derived from some iEsopic collection, as those relating the 
victory of the man over the lion (La Fontaine: Book iii, 
Fable 10.) 
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simple element and not a combination. The 
source of the difficulty may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the accuracy of the generally 
accepted analysis established, by the follow- 
ing considerations. All consonants involve 
two organic actions ; namely, (1) a formative 
position, and (2) a movement of recoil. The 
action of I is a closure of the tongue on the 
gum, followed by a recoil of the tongue from 
the point of contact. The recoil is made to a 
neutral position when the consonant is final, or 
independently pronounced. But at the begin- 
ning of a syllable consonants have not the 
same effect. The formative position remains 
the same, but the recoil, instead of being 
made into a neutral position, takes place 
directly into the position for the succeeding 
element. Thus in the word ' tea ' the closure 
of t opens at once into the vowel ; but in the 
syllable ' che ' the closure of t opens inter- 
mediately into the position for sh, and the 
vowel opens from the latter position. There 
is thus, clearly, one element more in 'che' 
than in ' tea.' This will be still more manifest 
if we analyse the organic actions in the series 
of syllables 

eat, tea ; each, che, teat ; teach, cheat. 
The two syllables ' eat, tea ' have three 
elements each, including the organic recoils 
at the end of the words ; the three syllables 
' each, che, teat ' have four elements each ; 
and the two syllables ' teach, cheat ' have five 
elements each. Thus: 
EAT : (1) vowel ; (2) closure ; (3) recoil. 
TEA : (1) closure ; (2) opening into vowel ; (3) 

recoil. 
EACH : (1) vowel ; (2) closure ; (3) opening 

into sh; (4) recoil. 
CHE: (1) closure; (2) opening into sh; (3) 

opening into vowel ; (4) recoil. 
TEAT : (1) closure ; (2) opening into vowel ; 

(3) closure ; (4) recoil. 
TEACH : (1) closure ; (2) opening into vowel; 

(3) closure ; (4) opening into sh : (5) recoil. 
CHEAT : (1) closure ; (2) opening into sh ; (3) 

opening into vowel ; (4) closure ; (5) recoil. 

The transitions from element to element in 

a syllable are so rapid and so gliding that the 

ear may well be perplexed to distinguish a 

difference of simple and of compound lingual 



action in such words as taste, chaste ; tease, 
cheese; tide, chide; top, chop; talk, chalk ; 
turn, churn : but every person must feel, in 
pronouncing these words, that he makes the 
initial closure in all of them ; and that he 
touches the sh position in one word in each 
pair and not in the other. The audible effect 
of ch is therefore correctly analysed into tsh. 

The same principle is equally illustrated in 
other combinations. For example, t loses its 
independent recoil, and opens directly into s, 
in its ; into r, in true ; into /, in battle, etc. 

Alexander Melville Bell. 
Washington, D. C. 



ON MARLOWE'S TAMBURLAINE. 

In one place of his indispensable edition of 
"Tamburlaine," Professor Albrecht Wag- 
ner " allows himself" a somewhat equivocal 
use of the adjective stupid. The note is as 
follows : 

"colts, scil. colt's teeth, die ersten Zahne, 
Milchzahne. Es liegt ein Wortspiel vor. Wenn 
Cunningham in seiner Anmerkung sagt 'A 
stupid allusion to the first teeth, called colt's 
teeth, or milk teeth ' und dies dann so be- 
griindet ' the celebrated pampered jades of 
Asia must long before this have lost those evi- 
dences of youth,' so erlaube ich mir ihm das 
Epitheton ' stupid ' zu geeigneterer Verwen- 
dung zuriickzustellen, denn er hat die Stelle 
nicht verstanden. Es kommt gar nicht dar- 
auf an, wie alt die besiegten Konige als Men- 
schen sind, sondern darauf, dass sie hief als 
coltish coach-horses (V. 4029) vorgefiihrt wer- 
den, und als solche sind sie jung. Das Wort- 
spiel 1st nicht besser und nicht schlechter als 
unzahlige Shakespeare'sche 'quibbles" (p. 
209, note on "Tamburlaine " II, v. 4026). 

The passage in question, however, appears 
to have been as little understood by Wagner 
as by Cunningham. Yet the context makes 
the meaning clear : 

" Theridamas. Your Maiesty must get some byts for 

these, 
To bridle their contemptuous cursing tongues, 
That, like vnruly never broken lades, 
Breake through the hedges of their hateful mouthes, 
And passe their fixed bounds exceedingly. 
Techelles. Nay, we wil break the hedges of their 

mouths, 
And pul their kicking colts out of their pastures. 
Vsumcasane. Your Maiesty already hath deuisde 
A meane, as fit as may be, to restraine 
These coltish coach-horse tongues from blasphemy." 

(Act iv, Sc. Hi, vv. 4020-29.) 
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